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help the good work by ordering now. 
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Iu Mei Memoriam 


Sweet Sacrament of memory! 

‘Twas love that gave thee birth, 
The Master’s gift of tenderness 

His last sad night on earth. 


Sweet Sacrament of memory! 
So holy and so fair! 

The consummation of His life 
And all His work is there. 


Sweet Sacrament of memory! 
Where faith triumphant flows 

To loving hearts a comforter 
And bond of glad repose. 


Sweet Sacrament of memory. 

Let Angels softly tread 

Where dwells our truest, noblest Friend, 
Beneath the form of bread! 


Sweet Sacrament of memory! 
Oh perfumed breath of prayer! 
Though all be hid yet love replies: 
“Jesus! Our Lord is there!” 


Brother Reginald C.Ss.R. 
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Father Tim Casey 


WHEN FAITH REIGNS 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 

It was Sunday morning in Rome, the Third Sunday after Easter, 
to be exact. Father Timothy Casey and his young friend, Lawrence 
Dwyer, were in their lodgings on the Merulana Way, the former taking 
his coffee after saying Mass at the near-by Church of Saint Peter in 
Chains, where the chains of the Apostle are preserved and venerated, 
the latter, in the living room, enjoying the company of Giovannantonio. 

Giovannantonio, a helpless invalid, somewhere between the years of 
ninety-five and one-hundred-ten, according to the mood he happened 
to be in when you asked him, was the patriarch of the family, a great- 
great-grandfather, distant uncle, Godparent, or something to various 
members of the household. He and Dwyer had many an animated 
conversation. Of course, neither understood the other’s spoken lan- 
guage—though, for that matter, what spoken language could ever ex- 
press*the rich store of human kindness in the patient old heart of 
Giovannantonio? His eyes and his hands and his shoulders and his 
glorious toothless smile could do it better. 

“My, but you look swell this morning, old-timer, with your boiled 
shirt and ancient long black coat, and with your three-weeks’ growth 
of stubble shaved off so smooth and clean!” 

That was Dwyer’s greeting when the patriarch was wheeled into 
the living room. Of course, he did not say this in English, but in 
language which expressed the idea much more vividly, that is, he rubbed 
his own chin, patted his coat and shirt front, and waved his arms in 
token of enthusiastic admiration. The old gentleman gracefully acknowl- 
edged the compliment, then, quite seriously, gave the reason for all this 
unwonted finery. Dwyer did not get it. It had something to do with 
the sky and the old man’s chest. It seemed to be a reason suggestive 
of great joy, too, but joy somehow mingled with regret or fear or un- 
worthiness, or something. Dwyer delicately refrained from pressing 
the question further when his friend crossed himself and laboriously 
set to work on an ancient prayer book printed in bold black letters 
almost an inch high. At the same time the young man’s attention was 
diverted by a peal of bells bursting simultaneously from a dozen 

But the most insistent of them all was the peal of bells in St. Mar- 
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tin’s of the Mount. That is the church on the corner, across from the 
monastery of the Redemptorists, just where you start up the winding 
Way of the Seven Halls. Dwyer loved this old church on account of 
its interesting history. The upper church is more recent, Father Casey 
had told him, it was built only fourteen hundred years ago, and then 
it was that the name was changed to St. Martin’s. The lower church 
dated back a couple of centuries further. When you get a light and 
go down to examine it you can see that, strictly speaking, it was not a 
church at all. It was the main hall in the palace of a certain Roman, 
called Equitius, which he had made over to be used as a church. The 
old church had been called the Title of Equitius. There Pope Sylvester 
held the Synod of 324, which condemned the errors of the heretics, 
Hippolitus, Callixtus, and Victorinus. And now Dwyer saw that a long 
procession had just left the church of St. Martin and was winding along 
the Way of the Seven Halls and out onto the Merulana Way. 
churches. He hurried across the room, threw open the broad-hinged 
window, and looked out. 

There from the towers of St. Mary Major’s the music of deep- 
voiced bells was flowing like the waters of a mighty river. Just behind 
him, the church of St. Praxedis had joined in the chorus. Praxedis! 
She was one of his favorite saints. He had made himself a mental 
picture of how she used to look, this high-born Roman girl, wrapped 
in the folds of her mantle, pouring tea (or whatever they poured in 
those days) for the Apostle Peter, when he came to visit her father, 
old Senator Pudens. Her church stands on the very site of the Sen- 
ator’s vast palace and garden—so vast that the Christians dared come 
there and assist at St. Peter’s Mass even in the midst of a persecution. 
She had a sister, St. Pudentiana, almost as nice as herself. St. Puden- 
tiana’s church stands on the other extremity of the estate, a couple of 
blocks away. Dwyer could not distinguish whether its bells were ring- 
ing or not. 

Just in front of him, the busy little bells of St. Alphonsus and St. 
Vitus were doing their level best. St. Alphonsus, where the original 
picture of Our Mother of Perpetual Help is preserved and venerated, 
and St. Vitus, a chapel of ease for St. Mary Major’s, are almost side 
by side. They are separated |) « narrow street, but united by the 
weather-beaten old Arch of Gallienus which spans it. 

“Father Tim, Father Tim, what’s this?” 
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“What is what?” the other called back from his coffee cup. 

“A procession coming out from St. Martin’s of the Mount,” said 
Dwyer. He conveyed the same intelligence to Giovannantonio in pan- 
tomime. The old man signaled back that he understood, then dug all 
the harder into the battered prayer book. “After the cross bearer is a 
long line of girls in white veils on one side, and of little boys on the 
other. These brown-skinned kiddies look like ours at home, only not 
quite so formal and exact as when the American nuns line them up— 
each one kind of rambles along for itself without worrying about the 
others. Then there are several groups of men and women, each group 
with its own banner. The procession ends with the priests and monks 
carrying big candles and—yes, the Blessed Sacrament, under a canopy. 
There is police protection, too—a squad of those fancy dressed cops 
with the George Washington hats; I think you call them Carabinieri. 
Father Tim, what is it?” 

“You, yourself, have just told us what it is—a procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament from the parish church.” 

“What is the occasion? Why do you call St. Martin’s a parish 
church? Isn’t every church a parish church?” 

“Not in Rome; not indeed throughout Europe.” Since he had so 
many questions to answer, phe priest thought well to fold his napkin 
and come into the living room. “There may be several churches within 
the limits of one parish,” he continued, “but only one of these is the 
parish church, only one has parish rights.” 

“What does that mean—that this church gets all the pew rent?” 

“There is no such thing as pew rent. It means the parishioners 
must go to this church for Baptism and Marriage, and the pastor of 
this church is the only one authorized to bring Holy Communion pub- 
licly to the sick, as the pastor of St. Martin’s is doing now.” 

“So that is what they are doing, bringing Communion to a sick 
person.” 


“They are bringing Communion to every sick person within the. 


limits of the parish. It is their Easter Communion. This is done every 
year on the Third Sunday after Easter.” 

“What will—say, Father Tim, ‘’-; are stopping before this house! 
They are coming in here!” 

A great-great-granddaughter of Giovannantonio ran in and lit all 
the candles on the little altar. The family and the neighbors crowded 
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in and fell on their knees. The liquid murmur of Latin psalms was 
heard on the stairway. The pastor entered accompanied by deacon 
and subdeacon. He was carrying a ciborium wrapped in the folds of 
his white silk shoulder veil. 


All joined in the Confiteor. Giovannantonio had forgotten most of 
the words, but he struck his breast louder than anybody at the Mea 
culpa. After receiving his Lord, he settled back in the invalid’s chair 
radiant and happy. He had no need of the old prayer book now, no need 
of words either—no more than a tired, frightened child that nestles in 
its father’s arms and enjoys the protecting nearness of great strength 
and great love. 

Lawrence Dwyer watched the procession file down the street. When 
he spoke again, his voice was low and reverential. Giovannantonio’s 
room had taken on the hallowed air of a sanctuary. 

“Look, Father Tim,” he said, “the apartment houses on either side 
of the street are quickly decorated before the procession arrives and 
as quickly undecorated after it has passed.” 

“Yes, the method is simple yet effectual. Just take a piece of bright 
cloth, a banner, a silk scarf, or what have you? Hang it out the win- 
dow, and there you are. And the very houses shout Hozanna, while 
the Son of David passes by.” 

“TI see the great Brancaccio Palace is the most uniform. A large 
piece of red drapery, ornamented with a gold cross, hangs from every 
window. I suppose the head janitor has instructions to see to that. 
But the other houses show a more personal touch; from each window 
there hangs something different. It may be a banner with a picture 
of the Madonna, a bit of a flag, a fancy table cover, a piece of rich 
carpet. In the attic across the way, a little mother set her baby down 
on the floor, ran to get her silk mantilla and hang it out the window, and 
then went on feeding the baby. It was all so simple and natural— 
just as though she said: good morning, God; here in this house we love 
You, too.” 

They marked the conduct of the people. Some dropped to their 
knees on the cobblestones; some :nade a curtesy or a mutilated genu- 
flection; a military officer stood a: salute for a moment; some went on 
their way unconcernedly, still there was an indescribable something 
about them which bespoke faith and reverence. A few, a very few, were 
openly indifferent. 
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A sightseeing bus, filled with Americans, halted to let the procession 
pass. The occupants watched the pageant closely: some with the pitiful 
half sneer of those dried-up souls who consider themselves above all 
religion; some with keen curiosity regarding the “idolatry” of which 
they had heard such weird stories; some with tolerance and even a cer- 
tain degree of respect for the ancient faith; and there were those who 
wore the wistful sad look of the street waif gazing in the window at 
a group of happy children basking in the love and warmth of their 
father’s house. Father Casey, who had been studying their expression, 
turned away with a sigh. 


- 


“How many different kinds of dark glasses God’s children put on 
when they look at His best gifts!” 

“Say, Father Tim, I like this Roman way of bringing Holy Com- 
munion publicly. It is so much more in accord with the divine honor 
we owe to Our Lord,” Dwyer remarked. “In other places the priest 
walks down the street alone, dressed almost like an ordinary citizen. 
Nobody knows he is carrying the great God of heaven and earth, and 
so nobody performs any act of reverence.” 


“This is not merely a Roman custom, Larry; it is the right way to 
bring Holy Communion to the sick, the way prescribed by the ritual 
for the whole Catholic world. Only when there is some special reason, 
may we do it privately. In America we are not able to perform this im- 
pressive ceremony because we are in the midst of Protestants and un- 
believers.” 


“But how can they get up a procession like that every time the priest 
has a sick call?” 

“It is only for the solemn Easter Communion that they have a 
solemn procession. But for every sick call, even in the middle of the 
night, the Blessed Sacrament should, if possible, be carried publicly. 
Out in a little Umbrian village, one dark, misty evening, I saw an old 
white-haired priest, bare-headed, in surplice and stole, with the ciborium 
wrapped in the shoulder veil, trudging down the muddy street. Before 
him walked a man with a lantern and a server ringing a bell. The 
whole family, where I was staying, 1:1 out and knelt on the wet ground. 
Never did I realize so vividly that Jesus of Nazareth was passing by.” 


“How much the unhappy nations lost that lost the ancient faith,” 
said Lawrence Dwyer. 
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The Most Human of Saints 


ST. AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 
Ava. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 

The boy Augustine’s intelligence at school gave promise of great 
things. Both Monica and Patricius felt that the school at Thagaste was 
inadequate and they decided to send him to Madaura. 

THE ScHOOLBOY AT MADAURA. 

Madaura was about thirty miles from Thagaste. Today nothing 
remains of the town except a mausoleum in ruins, the remains of a 
Byzantine fortress and other vague traces of a fast civilization van- 
ishing away. Katherine Mullany describes the town thus: 

“Tt was an old Numidian city, proud of its antiquity. Like Theveste 
it had its temples with pillars and Corinthian porticos, its triumphal 
arches, its forum surrounded by a covered gallery and peopled with 
statues. In the evening, or at the hour of siesta, Augustine would often 
stretch himself in the shade of their columns to play at dice or bones. 
The marble slabs of the portico made a good place to play or sleep. 
At Madaura he lived in a miraculous world, where everything charmed 
his senses and his mind, stimulating his precocious instinct for beauty.” 

The setting, while stimulating for mind and imagination, was not 
the best, however, for the boy from a moral and spiritual standpoint. 

“The majority of the population were pagans, especially the aristo- 
crats, and pagan festivals were frequent. They were especially devoted 
to Bacchus and indulged in brutish orgies in his honor. The love 
feasts, too, were alluring and the carnivals attractive to the pleasure- 
loving boy.” 

Worse still, the host with whom he stayed, seems to have been a 
friend of Patricius, like him a pagan; and the schoolmasters and in- 
structors were alike pagan. 

So that when he returned to his parents he was simply a fifteen- 
year-old pagan. 

A YEAR oF IDLENESS 

His father wished him to finish his studies at the renowned schools 
of Carthage where the best rhetoricians were to be had. It was a point 
of honor with Numidian families to send their sons to finish their 
education at the capitol of the province. Patricius would not think 
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of depriving his brilliant son of this distinction. But the life of a stu- 
dent was expensive and Patricius had no money. Before he could raise 
it, partly by rents from his farm, partly by grinding down his tenants 
and partly by a loan from his wealthy patron, Romanianus, a whole year 
had passed. 


Speaking of his father’s ambition, Augustine later wrote in his 
Confessions (Bk. II. 3): 

“There was no one who did not praise my father for giving me, 
even beyond what he could afford, the means of pursuing my studies 
abroad, for even fathers richer than he was, did not_do as much for 
their children. But this father never troubled himself to know how I 
was growing up, or if I was chaste, provided I was cultured, however 
wanting in the culture that comes from Thee, My God, and Thee alone, 
the kind and true Ruler of this heart, Thy domain.” 

Indicated here, we cannot help feeling it, are the fruits of the mixed 
marriage. All his mother’s exhortations, and warnings and convictions 
seemed to be of no avail beside the example of the pagan father. 


Freed from the necessity of school work and from the supervision 
of teachers, idle and given up to himself, Augustine began to yield to 
the temptations that surrounded him. And his passionate nature made 
the situation more disastrous. 

Looking back over this time, he says in his Confessions: “I thirsted 
to satiate myself with gross pleasures from the time of my adolescence; 
I did not fear to grow wild again in secret and shadowy amours; but 
my beauty faded, and in Thine eyes, Lord, I was nothing more than 
corruption, humoring myself and seeking only to please men.” Being 
attractive, he quickly became popular, and followed in the way of the 
younger set at Thagaste. He never did anything by halves; first in 
studies, he wanted now to be the first in the vulgar revels of his com- 
panions. 

And still, the lessons he had learned from childhood at his mother’s 
knees, told, even though as yet ineffectively. “Thou wert always 
there, Lord,” he writes, “striking me in Thy mercy, spreading the most 
cruel bitterness over my guilty joys, to teach me that there is no hap- 
piness for him who offends Thee.” (Conf. II. 3.) 

His mother tried to stop him on this fatal descent. She was stern 
with him, even severe in reprimands and pleadings. But all in vain. 
“T listened to her counsels,” he says of himself, “as to a woman’s talk, 
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which I should be ashamed to obey. And yet these counsels came from 
Thee, My God, and I did not know it. I believed that Thou wert silent, 
and that it was she who spoke, when it was Thou who didst speak by 
her mouth. It was Thee I despised in her, I, her son, I, the son of 
Thy handmaid; I, Thy servant.” (Conf. II. 3.) 
Monica wept and prayed unceasingly, putting her trust in God. 
At CARTHAGE. 


Finally, Romanianus, the wealthy friend of the family, interested 
himself in Augustine’s progress, and supplied the money needed to 
send him to the university of Carthage. Augustine was seventeen when 
he set out toward the end of the year 370. 

In the following year he lost his father, Patricius. Through Monica’s 
example and efforts, he died a Christian. 

Carthage was one of the five great cities of the Empire. It was 
the seaport capital of the whole western Mediterranean. 

In Katherine Mullany’s Life of the Saint, we find the following 
glowing description of the city. It will help us to understand how it 
affected Augustine. : 

“The splendid, pleasure-loving city enervated the senses but was an 
enchantment for the eyes. From the top of the impressive flight of 
steps which led up to the temple of Esculapius on the summit of the 
Acropolis, the young student could see the huge, symmetrically planned 
city, with its citadel walls spread far and wide, its gardens, its blue 
waters, flaxen plains and the mountains. At sunset the twin harbors, 
trimmed by the quays, shone like ruby lenses. To the left the Lake of 
Tunis, stirless, without a ripple, as rich in ethereal lights as a Venetian 
lagoon, radiated in ever-changing sheens, delicate and splendid. In 
front, across the bay, dotted with sails of ships close-hauled to the wind, 
beyond the breeze-swept and shimmering intervals, the mountains of 
Rhodes raised their aerial summits against the sky. What an outlook 
for a young man dreaming of fame! And what more stimulating spot 
than this Mount Byrsa where so many heroic memories were gathered 
and superimposed. The great, dusty plains which bury themselves far 
off in the desert, the mountains, the isles, the headlands, all bowed be- 
fore the hill of which Virgil sang, and seemed to do her reverence. 
She held in awe the innumerable tribes of the barbaric continent; she 
was mistress of the sea. Rome herself, from the heights of her Pala- 
tine, surged less imperial.” 
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Unfortunately, too, Carthage was the center of pleasure, where 
paganism, still deep-rooted, exhibited its licentious spectacles, where the 
worship of Astarte displayed its impure feasts; where the ordinary 
seductions of great towns flowed in, where manners were debased, and 
where elegant vice seemed to the young men a mark of glory. 

Monica was not near. The young student no longer heard her voice 
admonishing, correcting, advising. 

Augustine, it is true, devoted himseif ardently to his studies, 
especially that of rhetoric, and soon stood at the top of his class. He 
led in everything: rhetoric, dialectic, geometry, music, science and phi- 
losophy. His ambition drove him to this. iy 

But surrounded by debauched companions this same ambition was 
his ruin. “When one heard the others say: ‘Come, let us do this or 
that,’ one would have been ashamed not to have lost all shame,” he 
writes of this period of his life. “I was walking toward the precipice 
so blindly,” he continues, “that in the midst of companions of my own 
age I was ashamed of being less vicious than they, when I heard them 
boasting of their vile acts and pluming themselves upon them in propor- 
tion as they were disgraceful. And I delighted in doing evil, not only 
from thirst of enjoyment, but from thirst of glory.” (Conf. II. 3.) 

The last fact would have made his mother almost lose heart. He 
says in his Confessions: “At this time I was living with a woman who 
was not united to me by the legitimate tie of marriage and whom I had 
only sought to satisfy a vague and thoughtless desire. At the same time, 
I saw no one but her, and I lived faithfully with her.” 

But almost at the same time there came to him the first serious 
awakening of his conscience, and strange to say it came from pagan 
philosophy. He was an ardent student of Roman literature and 
especially of Cicero, whom he took as his model. By chance—he con- 
sidered it providential—a copy of Cicero’s “Hortensius” fell into his 
hands. Of this book Augustine writes: 

“There is book of Cicero’s entitled ‘Hortensius’ which contains an 
exhortation to philosophy. This book, O my Gud, changed my senti- 
ments, changed the prayers that I addressed to Thee, and gave me other 
wishes and desires. I no longer had anything but scorn for foolish 
hopes; I desired with an incredible ardor the immortality of wisdom, 
and I began to raise myself to return to Thee. 

“T longed, my God, to fly from the things of earth to Thee, and I 
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knew not that it was Thou who wast working in me. For in Thee is 
wisdom, and it was the love of wisdom, or as the Greeks call it, phi- 
losophy, which this book caused to spring up in my soul.” (Confes- 
sions, III. 4.) 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“TAKE AND READ” 





A few years ago in a Western city, a dignified business man of 
middle age knocked upon a rectory door and was admitted. He asked to 
see a priest. Upon the arrival of the latter, he pointed with hardly a 
word of introduction or warning, to a diamond-studded ring and an 
elaborately wrought watch-charm—both Masonic. The priest settled 
back in his chair, prepared for the worst. Neither spoke for several 
seconds. Then the stranger: 

“You see these? Well, I am a thirty-third degree Mason and have 
held prominent offices in the order in Canada.” 

Brief, but ominous, silence. 

“IT just came in to tell you, Father, any time you are ready I will 
go to confession.” 

The priest caught his breath: “Yes, my good man, but do you 
understand what you are about?” 

“T rather think so. I have been studying the matter—for thirty 
years.” Then he recited the occasion of it all. 


eat od nen PRET Ere eats 2 lied 


“Some thirty years ago my dear wife was about to undergo an 
operation. It was a serious situation, and you can imagine my agony 
of heart. While leaning over to kiss her on the operating table I asked 
her if there was anything I could do for her. I knew I was quite 
helpless in such straits, but my state of broken-heartedness made me 
willing to attempt anything. ‘Yes,’ she said faintly, ‘study the Catholic 
Faith!’ Though entirely loath, in my position as a Mason, to attach 
any importance to the ultimate outcome, I considered my promise to 
her as sacred. You, Father, behold the result today. God’s grace came 
in bitterness of heart to me.”—Mannix: Converts. 


To love something more than one’s self—that is the secret of the 
great; and to know how to live for others—that is the aim of all 
noble souls—Emile Souvestre. 
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Etchings From Life 


“SUFFER THESE LITTLE ONES—” 


L. F. Hytanp, C.Ss.R. 

It is rather late in the season now—if the subject can ever be said 
to be out of season—to write anything on the topic of Catholic, or bet- 
ter, religious education. The schools have all reopened; the pupils are 
all enrolled, and wherever our Catholic children have been placed, they 
are there to stay, at least for another year. i 

Yet I cannot refrain from repeating the reasons I recently heard 
given by so-called Catholic parents for sending their children to other 
than Catholic schools. Some of these parents are so open and frank 
about the matter, that their words may lead others who do likewise 
to understand their position more clearly, though they themselves have 
never expressed it in so many words. 

a n gE San iain amaaremr errno 

One so-called Catholic mother has two children. One is in high 
school, the other in the grades; both are in a public school, though 
the Catholic school is not far from their home. The Catholic school 
of the district is a modest, unpretentious building with, perhaps, not 
all of the latest furbelows and equipment of which a school might boast. 
The public school is the last word in both architecture and appoint- 
ments. The mother of the two children pointed it out to me with pride 
in her eye. “There is where my children are being educated!” 

Thus it was that she came to be asked why she was sending her 
children to a non-sectarian school, when the laws of the Church were 
so uncompromising in their wording, when the reasons behind those 
laws must so often have been put before her. She had her answer 
ready. It was simple and satisfying and complete. No one could ask 
for more. 

“I am sending my children to the public school,” she said, “because 
I consider that the things of this world—for teaching which the public 
school is so much better equipped than the Catholic—are far more im- 
portant than the things of the next.” 

There is something I like in an answer like that. It is so unmis- 
takable in meaning; it tells so much; it is so barefacedly truthful. It 
tells one, for instance that this mother has long since given up her faith 
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—though still going, to use the common phrase, through some of the 
motions—like attending Mass and so on. It tells one that this mother 
has, in her own way, weighed eternity and time in the balance and 
found the former wanting and the latter all sufficient for her needs. 
The sad part of it is that her children must find it wanting, too, and 
most likely her children’s children. It is sad, too, to think of the awak- 
ening that must some day come, when time and all its interests will have 
dwindled down into nothing—into a thing only of the past—and eternity 
will loom up with a terrifying importance for a poor shuddering human 
soul! 

Yet, cold-blooded and unreasonable though it seems, this mother’s 
answer has one great merit. It makes her position in the Catholic 
Church undeniably clear. We cannot but wish that all who call them- 
selves Catholic (whether by inheritance or respectability or association 
or what not) and act in a contrary manner, would define themselves 
in so clear-cut a manner. The task would then be easier of separating 
in census and parish-roll the nominal Catholic from the real. 

* * * 


There is a father who has four children. They all attended the 
parochial grade school. Recently one of the boys graduated from there, 
and the father at once enrolled him in a public high school. It is well 
known that the boy of high-school age—with his unfolding mind and 
increasing knowledge and awakening self-assertiveness—is highly sus- 
ceptible to the influences placed around him. His associations help to 
mold his principles and character for life; the things he is taught at 
that age—and the importance placed upon them—carry their influence 
down through all his after years. Besides, the Church spares a parent 
all argument on the subject; it commands him to send his children to a 
Catholic High School, if possible. Only the Bishop, usually, may judge 
the merits of an excuse from this. 

The father of whom I speak sent his boy to a public high school. 
With him it was a question of money; a question of the few extra dol- 
lars it would cost him to send his boy through a Catholic school. Not 
that he did not have the money; it would have required very little 
extra sacrifice on his part to fulfill his Catholic duty. Yet a little was 
too much. 

He, too, was told of the seriousness of his action in the eyes of the 
Church and, therefore, in the eyes of God. He was told that God would 
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punish him for his wrongdoing—if not here, then hereafter. He, too, 
had an answer ready. 

“T know what I have now,” he said—those extra dollars were quite 
comfortable in his pocket—“and I’ll take a chance on what’s to come 
after.” 

Here is another model answer to the same old question that might 
fit many and many a case—if only those involved would express them- 
selves in so many words. In this man, faith was dead, and he was 
sincere enough to admit it. Taking a chance on eternity means not 
believing in eternity. Any of us are willing to take a chance on being 
killed when we enter an automobile or ride on a railroad or cross a busy 
street, simply because we do not believe we are going to be killed. And 
the man who will take a chance on eternity for himself, cannot be 
expected to do better by his children. Exposing them to loss of faith, 
or at least to a fatal weakening of it in their developing minds by an 
incomplete and one-sided education, he directly teaches them to “take 
a chance” on God and eternity and their own souls. 

* * * 


Yet there are parents who would disdain to class themselves with 
those mentioned above. There are Catholic parents who would take 
it as an insult if aspersions were cast either on their faith or on their 
loyalty ; who nevertheless do not hesitate to send their children need- 
lessly into the dangerous atmosphere of a non-sectarian or non-Catholic 
school. What have they to say for themselves? What answer can they 
give when brought down to the inescapable issue? 

The answers most commonly heard from this type of Catholic parent 
point inevitably to two things. One is a blindness to the dangers con- 
nected with non-religious education. All this talk about the fatal conse- 
quences of a one-sided education is for them so much excitement over 
nothing. Pride sometimes leads to this blindness. “It is my child,” 
they say in effect; “it cannot lose its faith nor go wrong.” Argument 
cannot remove such an attitude, no more than medicine can cure organic 
blindness. Though thousands of children, placed in a like environment, 
grow up to lose their faith within their own knowledge and experience, 
they are sure that their child will be the exception; it is peculiar that 
way. Sometimes it is ambition that leads to this blindness. The par- 
ents themselves have all the benefits of the faith—have perhaps received 
a solid Catholic education, but they are poor in worldly things—or not 
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so affluent as they would like to be. Their child must miss no chance 
of gaining the things that they have missed; and they blindly believe 
that a non-sectarian education will fulfill the need. They do not want 
their children to lose their faith; but more strongly they want them to 
“get on in the world.” So, despite their intentions, the faith suffers. 

I said the answers of such parents point to two things. One is 
blindness. The other is the acceptation of—to what degree of culpa- 
bility I do not know—the Protestant privilege of private judgment in 
matters of religion. The authority of Christ’s Church commands them 
under pain of sin to give a Catholic education to their children; it is 
the voice of God. Their own private judgment says: “It is not neces- 
sary.” The authority of Christ’s Church is reduced to a name; their 
own authority has risen in its stead. 

Xx * * 


Sometimes these answers of parents to an all-important question 
come back to us in strange ways and under circumstances that are 
among the saddest experiences in the world. The years roll by. The 
children of honest but blinded Catholic parents grow up into manhood 
and womanhood. They go out into the world, and there, in the face 
of some crisis, or in the ordinary coursing of their lives, or under the 
influence of overwhelming example, they go astray. Perhaps they lose 
their faith and become indifferent, sophisticated, self-satisfied unbeliev- 
ers, which is terrible enough for the parents who really love their faith. 
Perhaps they descend still lower, and lose respect for even the natural 
virtues that were instilled into their hearts. Perhaps they ultimately 
embark upon a life of open crime. Such things have happened—not 
always or only, we must say—from a lack of Catholic education, but 
always in such a way that a complete Catholic education would have 
been the one great means to prevent them. And then the parents come 
to us—when now they are old—and life holds out but little more of 
promise to them—and their eyes are beginning to see by the light of an 
eternity that is approaching, and with sorrowing hearts they plead with 
us: 

“Father,” they say, “pray for my boy, or for my girl!” 

There are few sadder words to be heard from parents when they 
are old, for only too often they point back to mistakes that were made 
and duties that were neglected when they were young! And with aching 
hearts we pray for them and for their children, saying nothing of what 
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they themselves perhaps at long last have learned, how all this might 
have been prophesied in a manner years and years before! 
a * * 


However, the schools have reopened now. The destiny of many 
Catholic children has been settled—at least for another year. It would 
require more than mere words to Catholic parents to remove Catholic 
children from non-sectarian schools and place them where they will 
learn among other things to know and love and serve their God—that 
they may be happy with Him forever. Yet our words must go on and 
our urgings be repeated over and over until (God speed the day!) there 
will be none by whom the lessons taught by their own wise Mother, the 
Church, and confirmed by all the arguments of human reason, and 
driven home by the relentless strokes of experience—will be unheeded! 


A MODEL COMMANDER 





It is recorded of General Sheridan that he was once asked who, 
in his opinion, was the most reliable of the corps commanders, and he 
unhesitatingly answered, General Hancock. He said: “If I wanted a 
man to stay where I put him, if I located him at night and wanted to 
find him right there in the morning, I’d select Hancock.” And then, 
further, Sheridan said: 

“For genuine politeness and gentle regard for women, Hancock was 
incomparable. If Mrs. Hancock came into his room twenty times in 
half an hour he would always stand up.” 

There is a compliment indeed. The bravest commander was the 
most courteous to women, and, what was best of all, he included his 
own wife among the objects of his courtesy. That is something many 
men forget—they are courteous to all women except to their own wives. 


Success rides on every hour. Grapple it, and you may win; but 
without a grapple it will never go with you. Work is the weapon of 
honor, and who lacks the weapon will never triumph.—Mitchell. 


The great Cardinal Newman in some rules of conduct which he 
wrote for a young friend advised him always to rise promptly in the 
morning, declaring that the actions of the whole day would be influ- 
enced by this beginning. Everything seems to go wrong the day we 
are lazy in getting out of bed. 








What Will We Do About It? 


A COMMUNION PRAYER-BOOK 
T. Z. Austin, C.Ss.R. 


Now that frequent Communion is being urged and more and more 
widely practiced, the question is often asked: What shall I do about 
my preparation and thanksgiving so as to make my Communions as 
profitable as possibie spiritually ? 

Many express a dissatisfaction with their preparation and thanks- 
giving; they feel they could do better. 

Some think that they might improve matters by going less often. 
But that does not, in deeper consideration, seem to be a good method ; 
it would rather make it harder. No man would suggest that to a person 
who has grown so used to a monotonous diet that it has become inspid. 
No one would say: stop eating for a while. Rather he’d say: Work 
hard enough to get hungry and you will relish your food—or see 
whether there is anything wrong with you, or vary your diet. Look for 
the cause—and cure it. 

The same might be said about our preparation and thanksgiving for 
Holy Communion. If we fail, look for the causes. 

Dryness may be a trial that God permits to test our constancy. Now 
there is no better way to prove our fidelity than by trying our best 
despite the dryness. But that does not mean that we do not make efforts 
to bring a little more fervor into our prayers. 

Dryness may be due to habitual tendencies, fostered by us, counter- 
acting the effects of the Real Presence of Our Lord in us. Such tend- 
encies would be worldliness or lack of spiritual interest; preoccupation 
with our da‘ work; affection for some sin and unwillingness to get rid 
of it. All these might easily rob our prayers, even before and after 
Holy Communion of all fervor. 

Dryness may be caused, too, by listlessness and lack of effort. Nat- 
ural stolidity in spiritual concern, sleepiness and drowsiness in the 
early morning, laziness induced especially by slothful rising, may ac- 
count for it. 

From whatever source our difficulty arises, it seems to me, there 


are some remedies that we might apply and that would bring some 
improvement. 
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We might improve our knowledge, for instance. The Sacraments it 
is true, have an efficacy all their own and can produce their effects apart 
from our dispositions. True; but it is equally true that the better our 
dispositions the more grace will we receive and the better will be our 
Communions. So, let us understand what Our Divine Savior meant 
to do in our souls in Holy Communion, and it ought to help us to make 
our preparation and thanksgiving in a far more intelligent and energetic 
way. Knowing more definitely the purpose of His coming to us, we 
might be able to speak more freely to Him about it in our prayers, and 
even to use our prayer books more intelligently. 


Better knowledge would teach us, for instance, that during the 
moments immediately after Holy Communion, as long as the Sacred 
Host, and consequently, the Real Presence is still with us, the Holy 
Sacrament can produce more and more grace, at least if we improve our 
disposition from moment to moment. Thus Cardinal Lugo says: 
“Though this was at one time not very commonly admitted, now it is 
almost universally received and is more probable and pious; so long,” 
he adds, “as we demand for this increase of grace also an increase of the 
good disposition of the subject.” 

Such a thought, once grasped, might be very fruitful in effort. 

Again we would learn more clearly the many wonderful things Our 
Lord meant to do while He is within us. What are the effects he at- 
tached to this Sacrament? Take a Catechism, and weigh each one that 
is listed there. 

(1) The Grace of union with Our Lord—a union of friendly 
recognition and intimate love—a union somehow between that union of 
affection that unites parent and child and that ineffable union that exists 
between the soul and God in the Beatific Vision. 

(2) An increase of sanctifying grace—that new life that raises 
us higher and higher into the world of God and makes us share more 
and more in His own thoughts and love. 

(3) The remission of venial sins—the faults that through human 
weakness creep into our life and often, perhaps, make us feel our un- 
worthiness even to the extent of discouragement. The presence of Our 
Lord, arousing us to acts of love, blots out these faults—even as Our 
Lord said to Magdalen: Many sins are forgiven thee because thou hast 
loved much. 


(4) Strength against future sins. Even as pure air and good food 
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strengthen our bodies and improve our constitutions, providing them 
with natural safeguards against ordinary infections and with power of 
resistance, so the heavenly food of our souls was meant by Our Lord to 
produce a similar reinforcement of our spiritual powers. And we have 
need of this, have we not, and feel the need as we look forward to the 
day’s or week’s temptations and difficulties? 

And so on. What fertile seed-thoughts for a morning’s preparation 
and thanksgiving lie in the clearer knowledge of these things! A little 
reading, now and then, would give us such knowledge. 

This clearer knowledge would be sufficient to help us make our 
preparation and thanksgiving even without the use of a prayer book. 
It would enable us to secure that variety that makes for new interest 
each time, by varying the purpose of our Communions. We could direct 
our attention to a different effect each time. 

But some people, and almost all of us at times, will scarcely succeed 
without a prayer book. And so we have gone over our prayers day by 
day, week by week, and now they only help to increase our drowsiness ; 
they no longer stir us to devotion. 

A simple remedy in this case would be to vary our prayers, or vary 
our prayer books. There are some prayer books, especially prepared for 
Communion, that offer us a variety of preparations and thanksgivings. 

All this leads me to present a little book of this kind, recently pub- 
lished. The title is: Bread of Heaven: Spiritual Growth in Jesus 
through Holy Communion. By Sister Maddalena Ludovisi, Religious 
of the Sacred Heart, Rome, Italy. It contains 100 preparations and 
thanksgivings and besides various prayers taken from the Saints. 

The Preparations and Thanksgivings might be used as vocal prayers, 
but they may very well be used also as meditations. Then, in fact, 
they would be most fruitful. They are instructive even while they 
enkindle fervor. 

Here is a sample, chosen at random. It is entitled: Jesus, my 
Counsellor : 


Jesus, My CouNnsELLor. 
PREPARATION: How often have I been mistaken in judging 
as good that which is evil, and as bad that which is good. Why do I 
not have recourse to my Jesus, who with His grace makes Himself 
my guide? If Jesus were always my counsellor, I should, like the Saints, 
progress from virtue to virtue, I should curb the impulses of nature, and 
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the tendency to evil, and, by avoiding the least voluntary sin, acquire 
that perfect purity of soul for which I long. “I counsel thee to buy 
of me gold fire-tried, that thou mayest be made rich; and mayest be 
clothed in white garments and that the shame of thy nakedness may 
not appear.” (Apoc. III. 18. 

WHO COMES? Jesus, "Divine Light, and my true Counsellor; 
Jesus, who has come to earth to teach me the way to eternal happiness ; 
Jesus, who remains in the tabernacle to be my guide; Jesus, who wishes 
to enter into the innermost depths of my heart, in order to direct me 
still more efficaciously. 

TO WHOM DOES HE COME? Toa soul often ill-advised, who 
frequently acts without consideration, who does not heed His voice be- 
cause of the deafness caused by dissipation of mind. For Jesus asks 
assiduous attention, and an intense silence of human passion. 

WHY DOES HE COME? To speak to my heart, and like a true 
friend, give the counsels which are most expedient for me. He knows 
that I recognize His voice above all, that He delights in teaching souls, 
that He longs to lead me, to prevent me from falling into the snares 
of the evil one. 

INVOCATION: Come, my Jesus, my true and disinterested Coun- 
sellor; come, my trustworthy Counsellor, alert and wise; my prudent 
and loving Counsellor. Forgive me the many times I have acted fool- 
ishly and without thought. May this never happen again, for I have but 
too just a reason to repent of it. Jesus, “to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” (John VI, 69.) 

THANKSGIVING: Most gladly, my Jesus, divine Wisdom, I 
open to Thee the door of my heart, and prostrate at Thy feet, I repeat 
in deep adoration: “Speak, Lord, Thy servant heareth!” Give me that 
supernatural light which reveals the working of Thy spirit . Move my 
inert will to joyful obedience to Thy word. Govern and direct all 
affections, so that I may respond to the holiness of Thy heart. Let me 
not, through love of folly, lose myself in the wilderness of this life. May 
Thy voice be my guide and support, and direct me in such a way that 
I may aspire to the heights of sanctity. May my heart listen and corre- 
spond with docility to Thy grace and merit an increase of it that will 
help to stay closer to Thee. 

Happy the soul that hears Thy divine admonitions and puts them 
into practice! Thou wilt lead it to great sanctity. Forgive me for ever 
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being deaf to Thy inspirations. Henceforth I abandon myself to Thee; 
guide me, Thou who didst suffer so much in order to help me by Thy 
word in which I trust, for it is as strong as a father’s, tender as a 
mother’s, intimate as a friend’s who speaks in secret. Therefore, dost 
Thou say: “Hearken . . . and incline thine ear.” (Psalms XLIV. 
44.) 

They are words which ask for a return, words which Thou didst 
prepare from all eternity when thinking how best to gain my love. 
Even reproofs are sweet on Thy lips. The progress Thou askest of me 
is rendered easy by Thy grace, and while Thou speakest Thou dost move 
my heart. Teach me the way to perfection, mould me like unto Thyself, 
teach me how to rise and approach Thee, where Thou dost wait for 
me with outstretched arms. Thy counsel made the Saints; let me not 
be too far removed from them. 

May I give Thee pleasure by following Thee and learning the les- 
son Thou hast prepared for me. Thou hast had the sorrow of seeing 
Thy love despised by many who neither understand nor desire to un- 
derstand it. May I draw even a few souls to Thee by example, word 
and prayer. If I listen to Thee, my docility will give me power over 
them. 

May I never weary of Thy sweet counsels or neglect a Communion, 
where Thou dost the better let me hear Thy voice. For all Thy good- 
ness I bless and thank Thee, and ask forgiveness for my negligence and 
hardness of heart. Forgive me, speak to me, and give me the grace ever 
to follow Thee. 

O Mary, Mother of Good Counsel, I place in thy heart the grace 
received this morning. Remind me at the opportune moment of what- 
ever Jesus teaches or demands of me. I ask this of Thee for His sake. 
May I never fear His admonitions. 


To condemn him who does not deserve it, even in mind—even by 
a passing thought,—is to break the great law which has established the 
union of souls here below, and to which Christ has given the sweet 
name of charity.—E. Souvestre. 


“In general, states and kingdoms, before they succumb to a foreign 
conqueror, are, if not outwardly and visibly, yet secretly and inter- 
nally, undermined.”—Frederick v. Schlegel. 








Houses 


THE HOUSE OF THE DEAD 


D. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. 

This is not going to be a story. I mention this as a sort of warning 
to anyone who, while he’reads, may wonder why its parts do not hang 
very closely together. It has no plot, no definite unity, no single climax 
such as must mark a story. Therefore, I shall call it only a description 
—a description of two houses—and how they looked when they were 
homes of the living—and what happened to them after they became 
houses of the dead. I shall cling to the facts as I found them; perhaps 
some reader could construct from them a story of his own. 

I 


Down in what is called the River Front district of a certain city 
there are a number of dwellings that time has dealt with according to 
its usual fashion. Some are dilapidated in the extreme; they are black 
with smoke, though patched here and there with bright, new, unpainted 
boards of various forms and shape. They are unkempt and desolate 
looking from the long years of neglect, as though their tenants deemed 
it unfitting to have a home one whit better than the deteriorated reputa- 
tion of the district. It is not unusual to see holes in the window-panes. 
stuffed with paper; frayed blankets hanging out of second story win- 
dows of a sunshiny morning for an airing; and tattered children peering 
through the still whole but dirty windows with noses pressed against 
the panes, or playing about whole-heartedly in the black alleys that 
separate many of the houses. 

In the heart of the River Front district, however, there is one house 
that must be excluded from a description fitting all the rest. True, it 
has the self-same marks of age—in style of structure and frequent 
repair; but in this case the color is not smoke-black, because it has 
been recently painted, and the repairs, though noticeable, are yet done 
with a pretense of workmanship and effort that is not slipshod in its 
effect. And surrounding the house, where others have but what amounts 
to black and uncared for alleys, there are little plots of flowers—simple 
flowers like geraniums and zinnias and petunias, that make it like an 
oasis in the desert, or a bower in a factory yard . 

If the yard could boast of flowers—the house itself could boast 
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of a family the like of which could not be found surpassed in any dis- 
trict of any city. It was a family, first because there was a mother. 
Mrs. Kelley was an ideal mother. She had been Eleanor Carey be- 
fore—of the Carey’s on Lake Street—but that was many years ago. 
Now she was Mrs. Kelley, with a good husband and a true, and with 
seven of the finest children that ever won spelling contests at St. Pat- 
rick’s school just around the corner. And there was a husband and 
father, every cent of whose weekly earnings went into Mrs. Kelley’s lap 
on Saturday afternoon, and every moment of whose time, when he 
wasn’t working, was devoted to his family and his home. 

The Kelley’s were poor. They hadn’t been when they were first 
married, but reverses that it is not necessary to go into now, had set 
them back shortly before their first child was born. Eleanor’s sisters 
and other relatives on Lake Street had taken it harder than she or her 
husband did themselves. They had advised separation and even divorce 
for her. Eleanor only smiled and clung to her “Jim.” Then, when 
she moved down along the River Front, they promptly and ostenta- 
tiously forgot her. 

Only once was her existence noticed by any of her family. After 
her fifth child was born, her sister, Leona, came down to the house to 
remonstrate with her. Her entire bearing, as she entered the house, 
was one of lofty aloofness and yet condescending charity. Her mission, 
she would have said, was one of the most humane in all the world. 

Eleanor received her warmly. There was no bitterness in her heart, 
only. a kindly sympathy toward those who could not understand her. 
After a somewhat desultory conversation, Leona came to her point. 

“Tt is not right, Eleanor,” she said, “that you should go this way, 
having so many children. In your circumstances—” 

Eleanor was shocked. She looked over and saw little eight-year-old 
Patsy playing in a corner of the room. “Run out and see what your 
sister’s doing,” she said to him. Then she turned again to Leona. 
“Yes?” she said, patiently. 

“In your circumstances,” her sister went on, “you owe it to your- 
self and the future of your other children not to go on this way. In 
this modern day—surely you—ah—know how to—surely you know it 
is not necessary to—to—” 

The faintest trace of a smile that was not mirthful lingered about 
Eleanor’s lips as she broke in again. “You mean it’s not necessary to 
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do what is right and what makes me happier every day of my life— 
and what God wants me to do? Listen, Leona,” Eleanor was very 
earnest now, though anxious as always not to offend her sister too 
deeply, “you don’t see things as I do. You don’t believe what I do— 
though we have the same training and you still claim to be a Catholic 
even as I do. All I want to say is this—you couldn’t change me in re- 
gard to this by all the arguments in the world. I’ve heard and read 
them all anyway, and none of them make sense because God says other- 
wise.” 

For a moment there was silence between the two women—a silence 
of conflict in principle and opinion that it would have taken a torrent 
of words to express. Leona arose to go, but she could not resist one last 
stab. 

“All right,” she said; “but mark my words, if anything happens to 
you or to your husband, it will be too late, and your children will then 
be left to learn that I was right.” 

Eleanor made no reply. She only watched her sister stepping gin- 
gerly over the muddy sidewalks to enter her car. 

That night, after the Rosary was recited by the assembled Kelleys, 
a new name was introduced into the “trimmings” by their mother. It 
was the name of her sister. 

II 

Up along the part of the city known as the Lake Front, there is 
row upon row of houses that no visitor to the city is allowed to miss 
seeing before he leaves. There are great stone fronts with arched 
entrances and brass-knobbed doors; low, rambling bungalows with 
double garages attached in the rear and the finest touches of modern 
architecture expended upon them. There are sweeping lawns and 
highly cultivated sunken gardens of rare flowers, and flowing fountains 
and white trellised pergolas surrounding these houses that it does one 
good to look upon. 

In the midst of this fashionable district Mrs. Herbert Smythe, nee 
Pearl Carey, of the Lake Street Carey’s, has her home. It is pointed 
out to the interested visitor as “old Elizabethan” in style, one of the 
finest models of its kind in the city. Beautiful hedges line the sidewalk 
that leads to the door and the driveway at the end of the lawn; old 
English ivy has been made to climb luxuriantly over two of its sides. 
Mrs. Smythe’s used to be'a very busy sort of life. She had one 
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child, Rosalie, whom she always called “Darling.” She had always 
wanted a girl, she used to tell the story, but she never thought she’d have 
one so darling as Rosalie. She didn’t add that after Rosalie, she didn’t 
want any more children. That was taken for granted along the Lake 
Front. It wasn’t the style to have more; it wasn’t being done. 

Rosalie had been brought up in great part by nurses and private 
tutors. Mrs. Smythe had many things to attend to. The Women’s 
Civic Advancement Committee, of which she was thrice appointed sec- 
retary, met almost weekly. She belonged to three or four other very 
prominent clubs. She had a veritable roster of names on her social 
register, each of which involved intermittent calls, afternoon teas, lunch- 
eons and so on. She was a very busy woman. 

Yet she was not without heart for the normal things of womanhood 
and home. She loved her beautiful home and spent a great part of her 
time directing embellishments, changes, improvements. She loved her 
daughter with a passionate love, though this was subdued, according 
to the mode, in its expression. The mother-heart which God had given 
her had only “Darling” (since she had willed it so) to bestow itself 
upon; the girl was as necessary to her emotional life as food to her 
body. 

She loved especially to come home after a busy day, after “Darling” 
had grown up into radiant young womanhood, and spend an hour or 
two chatting with her daughter. It was so restful, so comforting, so 
satisfying to have someone to love and make much of. Her girl would 
be the comfort of many a lonely hour when she herself would have 
grown old and would have need of someone. 

“T don’t know what I’d do,” she would usually say as they parted 
for the night, “without you, dear.” 

Still she sometimes shuddered, thinking of her sister, with seven 
children! It was so irregular! 

III 

It was along in the autumn, some years later, that the last words 
spoken by Mrs. Smythe to her sister were echoed by the reality. The 
trees were already thinning and the ground was covered with leaves. 
The nights and many of the days were cool. The children were deep 
in the routine of school. Mary Ann, the eldest, was seventeen; Jackie, 


the youngest, was five. “Twas then that Mrs. Kelley was suddenly car- 
ried off by death. 
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She was sick only a few days. A bad cold settled on her lungs and 
quickly brought on pneumonia. The children and their father were all 
kneeling about her bed and the priest was leading them in prayer on 
the evening when she passed from a high and burning fever into the 
cold stillness of death. There was tragedy in the little house on the 
River Front—such as the world never sees. 

Jim Kelley—with the marks of age upon him and the silver of the 
years sprinkled through his hair—buried his head in the bed clothes 
that covered the form of his wife as he knelt at her side. The priest, 
gentle and broken-voiced himself, gathered the children around him and 
led them off into another room. They clung to him wildly ; they wept 
in his arms; they all stayed close to him until he had quieted them, and 
told Mary Ann to put them to bed. Mother-like she set about the task, 
red-eyed but efficient. 

The neighbors were wonderful during the three days of the waking. 
They brought in an endless amount of foodstuffs and delicacies. They 
sat around the room in which Eleanor was laid out and overflowed into 
the other rooms. One topic was uppermost in their minds and most 
frequently on their lips. “Why did God take one who seemed so neces- 
sary in this world?” They were good people and asked the question 
resignedly, leaving the answer to Him Who had shown His hand. 

Jim never even asked the question, so perfect was his faith and 
resignation. He knelt often near the coffin of his wife, and everyone 
could see the beads slipping through his fingers. He spoke very little 
and his eyes were often dark as from restrained tears. He was accus- 
toming himself to feeling Eleanor near him, though he would not be 
able to see her any more. Strangely enough, at least it seemed so to 
his friends, he had no worries about the future. 

The evening before the funeral Mrs. Smythe entered the house for 
the first time since her argument with Eleanor. She took Jim from his 
Rosary out into the other room to talk to him. He kept his finger on 
the bead where he had left off. 

“What are you going to do,” she asked, after voicing a rather con- 
ventional sisterly sorrow and sympathy, “with the children?” 

Jim looked dazed. “Why, nothing,” he answered, “except what I’ve 
done before.” 

“But,” she went on, “they won’t be able to get along without their 
mother.” She could not resist harking back to the warning she had 
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given. “You know,” she said, “I told Eleanor years and years ago that 
she was doing wrong in having so many children. I warned her that 
this might happen. When I think of those seven poor children, brought 
into the world to be left motherless and alone—” she had a tiny hand- 
kerchief. with which she wiped the corner of her eyes—“I don’t know 
what to say. But Eleanor would not listen to me. Now if I should be 
taken, it would not be so bad. I thought of that when I was married— 
and when I had my darling—and—” 

Jim had heard enough. He took his sister-in-law firmly by the arm 
and there was restrained violence in his voice. “If you’ve come here 
this night,” he said, “to insult my wife and me and the good God 
above, you’ve come to the wrong place with your sympathy. I’d only 
ask you to take it where the likes of yourself will appreciate it. God 
took care of us so far. He'll take care of us still.’ And he showed 
her the door. 

He went back to his old position in the room with Eleanor for the 
last time. His fingers passed on from the bead of his Rosary where 
he had left off. 

IV 

It was in the spring of the following year that the grim tragedy 
found its way, in the coursing of events—in the beautiful home on 
the Lake Front. Mrs. Smythe came home from a club meeting late 
one evening to find “Darling” stretched out on a davenport, mute with 
pain. The best doctors available were called at once. It was acute 
appendicitis. She died on the operating table, despite all that money 
and care could do. 

Mrs. Smythe, with all her poise and assurance and self-confidence, 
broke down and crumbled beneath the blow. She was inconsolable, 
bitter, hard as steel toward the God Who had decreed it so. With her 
it was not a question “Why?” With her it was a statement of fact. 
“God was cruel—cruel—cruel! He always took those who were needed 
most. He was only a tyrant, playing with His creatures!” Her mind 
was filled with blasphemy and blinding hate that it was well the world 
could not see. yf 

Then at last, on the night before the funeral, she had a dream. 
She had fallen off into a restless sleep from sheer exhaustion, and in 
the quiet darkness of her room sleep brought to her an old familiar 
figure and the sound of a well-known voice. 
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She dreamed that her sister came to her, and she was surrounded 
by her children. She had the smallest in her arms and the others were 
clinging to her skirts or standing near her. The mother’s face was 
wreathed with smiles, reflecting the happiness that beamed from the 
countenances of her children. 

Then she spoke, and her voice was more soft and soothing than her 
sister had ever heard it sound before. “These are my treasures,” she 
said. “They shall be my reward. God gave them to me on earth. He 
will give them back to me in heaven.” She seemed to pause, while she 
looked in perplexity about the room, and her eyes grew sad. “Tell me, 
my sister,” she continued, “where are yours? The little ones God sent 
to you, to be your joy and your reward?” The figures disappeared 
and the dead face of the only child she had accepted from the hand 
of God loomed up before the woman on the bed. 

The dream broke, sleep departed, and Mrs. Smythe sat up in bed, 
her hands, her brow, her whole body covered with perspiration. She 
peered out into the darkness while she wrung her hands in fright, but 
there was no one there. 

Then suddenly there was something there. For the room became 
filled with figures—the figures of children passing before her one by 
one, holding out their hands to her, pleading with their eyes, and pass- 
ing on into the darkness. She covered her eyes with her fingers, then 
fell back into a swoon. 

No one heard her blaspheming any more. 

V 

The house on the River Front is happy still. After the mother’s 
death the oldest girl played a mother’s part. Cared for the children, 
directed their prayers, bought their clothes, sent them to school—did 
everything their actual mother had done before. She devoted her life 
to it. She had learned her task from one who had taught her well. 
And the one who had taught her on earth seemed to be with her still— 
guiding her hands and giving strength and love to her heart from her 
vantage point in heaven. One of the boys is off studying to be a priest. 
Another is at college, and another is working with his father at home. 
The home life goes on as if the mother had never gone; indeed, Jim 
Kelley and his growing children are sure that she is with them still. 

And the house in the fashionable district—well, it is lonely now, 
and quiet and dark through the years. A woman lives there, but her 
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days are not happy, and many of her nights are agonies of pain. For 
always she can see around her the faces of those little ones who would 
have been given her to have—to comfort her—to reward her—but 
whom she defied God to refuse. And in their midst is the face of the 
one whom she accepted, and it is always the face of one who is dead. 


EASTER LILIES 





The altar of the truly devotional church was a mass of glorious 
lilies on Easter morning. As the congregation dispersed, many people 
were commenting on the generosity of Mrs. Randolph, the new tenant 
of the big house on the corner, who had given the choice of blooms. 
Old Mr. Tremaine, in his Sunday hat with its torn edge and his Sunday 
coat with elbows showing too much gloss in the morning sun, walks 
slowly, listening with a smile to the innocent chatter of his little grand- 
daughter Hilda. 

“Grandpa,” said the child, “Easter lilies are the loveliest flowers of 
all; I would like to have heaps and heaps to give to the risen Jesus. 
Don’t you ever give any lilies fo the altar, Grandpa?” 

“Not now, my dear; I am too poor now.” 

“Then you did give some long ago, Grandpa?” 

“Yes, long ago, I used to send some often, long ago.” 

“How sorry you must be, Grandpa, to be unable to send any more!” 

“Ah, well! It doesn’t matter so much, because you see I gave one 
everlasting lily that never fades.” 

“O, I see. But do you mean a silk or gold one? I don’t care much 
for those.” 


Popularity is like youth; once it is gone, do not expect it to return. 


“No, my dear; I mean a real, living lily. In my own dear little 
garden I had just one lily, tall and strong and pure and beautiful— 
and—and everything that was nice. And one day Our Lord asked for 
my lily; He wanted my lily for his altar, an altar in a church far away. 
So, of course, I gave Him my lily, to bear Him company when He is 
lonesome, to live always near His tabernacle. My lily is your aunt 
Hilda, Sister Hildegarde of the Sacred Heart.’—Dame Monica, in 
the Antidote. 











hechwuslasiousiily 
OUR MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 


Our Mother of Perpetual ‘Help 


THE OCCASION OF SIN 
T. Z. Austin, C.Ss.R. 


“That I may avoid every proximate occasion of sin: Come to our 
help, O loving Mother.” (From the Litany of our Mother of Perpetual 
Help.) 

Did we but realize it we could make our path to goodness and to 
heaven much easier could we but remove the occasions of sin. Most 
of our falls and failures from our duty come from the temptations that 
we walked into, so to speak. It may be a place in which we know 
we shall fall; it may be an amusement that we know was fatal to us 
in the past; it may be a companion whose influence our experience 
tells us was harmful; it may be a book that sows the seeds of evil deep 
in mind and heart—all things that could be removed, that could be 
avoided. ' 

Yet how hard they make our strivings for good! Our old ideals, 
the noble standards we once set for ourselves, the good resolutions we 
made, all melt away before the appeal of that person, place, or thing, 
that book, or that environment. We cannot pray, or if we pray, our 
heart is not in it, or we almost wish that God would not hear our prayer. 
Even the thought of hell’s torments is of no avail. 











Evidently it is our duty to avoid such occasions; and the stronger 
they are—the more probable our fall is on account of it—the stronger 
is our obligation to avoid or remove it, as long as it can be removed 
or avoided. 

Some occasions are necessarily connected with our state of life, our 
daily work and our duties and the necessary contacts we must make 
in social intercourse. They cannot be avoided; they must be robbed of 
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their evil influence as far as possible and our resistance power 
strengthened. 

Mothers earnestly watch over their children who may be running 
risk of harm to bodily life or beauty. How prompt they are with ad- 
vice, how eager to help, how anxious in their watching. But about the 
dangers to virtue and innocence that they run into, they are very little 
concerned. 

Our Blessed Mother Mary realizes the importance of avoiding oc- 
casions of sin. She heard our Divine Saviour say: “If thy right eye 
(someone as dear to you as your right eye) scandalize thee, pluck it out 
and cast it from thee.” 

She understands most clearly that Calvary was red and dark chiefly 
because of occasions of sin, in which the Evil One reaps his richest 
harvest. She sees, better perhaps than we, how miserably souls flounder 
and go down—like a fly struggling in a spider’s web! 

And She who loves us more tenderly than a mother, longs to come 
to our aid. Ask her earnestly: From the occasions of sin, deliver us! 

She carried the Infant Son on the flight into Egypt. Well can we 
imagine with what tenderness, care, and foresight she guarded Him 
against everything that might bring Him harm. 


So will she watch over us perpetually—if constantly we call upon 
her, make her the companion of our life’s pilgrimage and our path to 
goodness—She, our Mother of Perpetual Help. 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


Reverend Fathers: My husband was completely broken in health, 
suffering from complications and heart trouble. Our local physician 
gave us no hope of his life, and said that if by any chance he would 
recover, he would be a cripple the rest of his life. 

We have five children, all of school age; my husband is,our only 
means of support, and after three weeks of his sickness bills were 
piling high. In this dark hour, my only hope was our Mother of Per- 
petual Help. I began the nine Tuesdays. 

Mary did not fail. On the ninth Tuesday, my husband accompanied 
me to the devotions. He is well, and not an invalid as the doctor pre- 
dicted, and is gaining weight. 
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The enclosed is for a Mass for the Poor Souls, and we are making 
the nine Tuesdays in thanksgiving. 

Furthermore, after losing his old position the sixth week of his 
sickness, my husband secured just the position he wanted with a much 
better salary when he was ready to start back to work. This, too, we 
had asked of our Mother.—Belleville. 

* * * 

Dear Father: My mother suffered a nervous breakdown and com- 
plications, and was given up by the doctors. The night she was anointed 
my sister and I watched all night, thinking every breath would be her 
last. ‘ 

We had already requested the prayers of the Archconfraternity for 
her. That awful night I pinned a medal of our Mother of Perpetual 
Help on her and never gave up hope. She rallied the next day and has 
been improving ever since. She is up now and well on the way to 
recovery. 

I am making the nine Tuesdays in thanksgiving and enclose an 
offering for the poor. 

I thank the members of the Archconfraternity for their prayers —A 
faithful client of Mary, St. Louis, Mo. 

* * * 

Dear Father: A very dear friend of ours was divorced and was 
seriously considering remarriage with a Protestant. 

My husband and I have been making the Tuesdays for nearly a 
year and also attended about four annual novenas. We prayed that 
something would intervene to prevent this marriage. 

When it looked as though everything were set for the wedding, 
suddenly the engagement was broken for no apparent reason—just 
through some misunderstanding, and the whole affair dropped. 

We shall continue the Tuesday devotions in thanksgiving to our 
Mother of Perpetual Help and are going to “do all in our power to 
make others also love her.”—-A Couple of Faithful Clients of Mary, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

* * * 

Dear Father: In fulfillment of promise made to Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help during a recent bad storm, we wish to return our sincere 
thanks and gratitude for preservation. We said the Rosary before a 
picture of Our Mother of Perpetual Help and appealed to her to take 
care of our hospital buildings and patients and Sisters 
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Dear Father: One of our patients had recourse to Our Mother of 
Perpetual Help to assist her to avoid company which had proved dan- 
gerous in the past. After some weeks of supplication Our Blessed 
Mother kindly removed the temptation, for which she is very grateful 
and acknowledges sincere thanks. 

* * * 

Reverend and Dear Father: It is my privilege again to be able’ to 
thank Our Mother of Perpetual Help for a favor received. In keeping 
with a promise made to her, I enclose a check of five dollars as a dona- 
tion in her honor. Many thanks to our Mother for the help she is 
giving me right along.—Chicago. 

* * * 

Dear Fathers: Will you please put a note of thanksgiving to Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help for special favor received. Enclosed find 
offering for a Mass for special intention—San Antonio. 

* * * 

Dear Fathers: A near relative had been under some doctors’ care 
for the last six years. Hers has been a nervous and mental trouble. 
During the first two years we tried three different doctors. One of 
them said that her mind was weakening. We had a novena of Masses 
said every month for nine months in honor of the Holy Ghost and Our 
Mother of Perpetual Help for the Poor Souls in Purgatory in behalf 
of our dear one’s mental health. I promised publication in THE 
LicuoriANn if the favor was obtained. Over a year ago when the 
Tuesday night Novena services were started in honor of Our Mother 
of Perpetual Help in our church, my dear one and I began attending 
the services, and have missed but two or three nights. Since then she 
improved more than ever, approaches the Sacraments without trouble 
and is better than the specialist expected. She is seventy years old now. 


She looks like herself again and does not have the nervous spells.— 
Kansas. 


Habit, like the ivy on our walls, cements and consolidates that 
which it cannot destroy. 


“Little things 
On little wings 
Bear little souls to heaven.” 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


PERSEVERANCE AND PATIENCE 





Thousands of famous men owed their success in life far more to 
perseverance than to talent or luck. Cato learned Greek when he was 
eighty years old, and Dr. Johnson learned Dutch when he was seventy. 
Michaelangelo was eighty-five when he adopted for his motto, “I am 
still learning.” 

Dannecker, the famous sculptor, after he had worked two years on 
a statue of Our Lord, showed it to a little child, and asked her, “Who 
is that?” 

“A great man,” she replied, much to the disappointment of the 
sculptor. He worked at it six years longer, and then called another 
child, and asked her the same question. 

She gazed steadfastly at the. statue; an absorbed look came into 
her face; her eyes suddenly filled with tears, and then her answer came: 
“It must be the One who said, ‘Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me.’” That satisfied the sculptor. 

There is no such word as “can’t.” With patience and perseverance 
almost any obstacle can be overcome. 


THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 


The following incident of pathos is vouched for by a well-known 
missionary of the Northwest. 

The last sad rites were being held over the silent form of a recently 
departed mother, in a Western church. The scene was distressing— 
even beyond the agony of most of such events—since the dead mother 
had left a little five-year-old girl to mourn her loss. At the most solemn 
part of the funeral Mass, between the two Elevations, while the huge 
edifice was hushed in silence, the little tot suddenly stood up in her 
pew, looked over to where her fond mother lay cold in death, tried 
to gaze into the closed casket, and then, to the alarm and agony of all 
the weeping family and mourners, called out in plaintive tones, her 
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wee baby voice piercing the ominous stillness: “Will I ever see my 
mamma again?” 

The deeply embarrassed relatives hastily took her down, and the 
services continued. A stranger, kneeling by, heard the cry of a baby’s 
heart. “Would she ever see her mother again? . ... Surely she 
must! No human being there present could give her back her mother, 
yet—surely she must! If no human being, then there must be a God, 
since—surely she must!” 

After the services one could notice a very thoughtful man wending 
his way homeward—noticeable, because he had been known throughout 
the town as an atheist and a scoffer. Some months later he understood 
better what the priest meant when he read that day: “I am the Resur- 
rection and Life; he that believeth in me, although he be dead, shall 
live: and everyone that liveth, and believeth in me, shall not die for- 
ever.”—Mannix: The Convert Movement. 


THE DEATH OF AN INFIDEL 


The Revue Apologetique, in the issue of December 1, 1923, prints 
an interesting note on the death of Renan. The great French exegetist 
and author of “The Life of Christ,” was perhaps the best known of 
the modern rationalists who used their pen against Chistianity. The 
circumstances of Renan’s life are peculiar in that he was an ecclesiasti- 
cal student who left the seminary before receiving Holy Orders, and 
became a rank and militant infidel. 

The Revue bases its remarks on a work written the year before on 
Renan, in which the author used the Journal of Mme. Cornelie Renan 
and other as yet unpublished documents as sources. On September 29, 
1892, Ernest Renan entered upon his last agony. We quote from the 
Journal of Mme. Renan: 

“These last hours of the dying man were filled with a long and 
constant complaint: ‘Have pity on me, God, have pity on me; I pity 
myself,’ he said in a loud voice.” 

It seems, then, that this arch-infidel in his last hour turned and 
appealed to the mercy of God. 


Learn to live thy religion, and thou shalt have little need or desire 
to argue and dispute about it—Bishop Spalding. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 





THOUGHT FOR OCTOBER 





“Rosary days are here again”—to change the wording of a popular 
song. Perhaps, however, we should not change the wording of the 
song; for to those for whom October means the daily recitation of the 
Rosary—the daily recollection of the greatest gifts God ever gave to 
man—the daily repeating of a powerful and beautiful prayer to God 
and His Mother—the wording of the song may stand as it was written: 
“Happy days are here again!” 

For the poor and the needy—happy days are here again. In the 
joyful mysteries of the Rosary, the poor will remember the poverty of 
the blessed Mother of God! How poor she was—when the angel’s an- 
nouncement made her the happiest woman in the world; how poor 
when she went with the riches of her love to visit her cousin St. Eliza- 
beth; how poor when her Son and God’s was born in a Stable in the 
depths of a winter night! Surely if they were poor—then poverty is no 
disgrace; rather it is something of a privilege—making one like to the 
Mother and the Son Who chose it for their own! 

For the sorrow-laden and the afflicted, happy days are here again! 
In the sorrowful mysteries of the Rosary the broken and bruised of 
body will see from their bed of pain the figure of the Master, writhing 
in His agony, bearing up under a storm of scourges, bleeding from 
His thorn-crowned brow, bent down beneath the weight of His cross, 
and dying upon it on the rocky summit of Calvary! Then they shall 
hear His words: Take up your cross and follow Me! and with joy 
and gladness they shall realize they have a cross to bear for love of 
Him Who died for them! 


For the despised and cruelly treated—happy days are here again! 
In the glorious mysteries of the Rosary they shall see how He Whom 
the Jews calumniated and reviled, plotted against and condemned, rose 
gloriously from the dead and ascended to the happiness of heaven. 
How His Mother, who bore with Him the contempt and mockery of the 
crowd, was borne aloft to the home of her Son and crowned in glory 
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there! And then they shall know that the slights and insults of men 
are better than their praise or flattery; for they lead more surely to the 
genuine joy of an everlasting reward! 


Happy days are here again! In the busy turmoil of modern life, 
in its frenzied pursuit of riches and of pleasure and of fame—it is 
easy to be deceived in the quest for happiness. Yet it can still be found 
only in the things of God. The Rosary brings us the things of God. 
We must make October days our Rosary days; then they will be happy! 


ST. GERARD 





October 16th is the feast of one who is already known to many 
mothers by the great favors he has obtained for them, and who, we 
hope, will soon be known to many more. It is the feast of the patron 
of Mothers and their unborn children—St. Gerard Majella. 


The humble Redemptorist lay-brother had little to recommend him 
as a glorious figure while he lived on earth. He was poor, unlettered 
and unknown. He was even at one time despised as a sinner, under a 
false accusation that was only after a lapse of some time, cleared away. 
Yet his life was only another instance of God’s “exalting the humble.” 
Before he died God permitted him a knowledge of mysteries that the 
most brilliant of theologians had never attained; the power of reading 
hearts and working miracles was made his own. 

Since his death, St. Gerard has used his power before the throne 
of God in behalf especially of those undergoing the sufferings of 
motherhood. Many and many a mother has St. Gerard to thank for the 
safety of herself and her child—when all human hope had been in vain. 
Let those of us who know his power, strive to spread his fame among 
those who do not. He is a patron whom it is well for mothers to know 
and call upon in their hour of need! 


A MEDAL FOR WIVES AND MOTHERS 





Father Joseph Craig, preaching at Darlaston, England, wants a 
medal for the plain, every-day wife and mother: 

“T wish I had the distribution of some Victoria Crosses for heroes. 
I would not give one to the lady behind the curtains of a limousine, 
nor to the Channel swimmer, nor the flyer, nor the drawing-room 
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ornament, but I would present one to just the ordinary woman. 

“It is true she never stopped a runnaway horse, or dashed into a 
burning building, or gave any other spectacular exhibition of courage. 
She has only stood at her post as wife and mother for twenty, thirty, 
or forty years, fighting sickness, loneliness, poverty and disappoint- 
ment so quietly that the world never notices her . . . the kind of 
woman we meet a hundred times a day in any street. 

“She is entitled as much as the bravest soldier, to the Victoria Cross 
for distinguished gallantry on the battlefield of Life.” 


But, perhaps, she would smile at the idea and say: What would I 
do with such a medal? Iam wearing the medal of Our Blessed Mother. 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


Our Catholic brethren in Holland—one of the smaller countries 
where the Catholic population forms about two-fifths of the whole— 
give us an example of Catholic action in the field of journalism that 
ought to inspire both our envy and emulation. In Holland there are 
two Catholic newspapers that are published twice every day, 1.e., morn- 
ing and evening; there are twenty Catholic newspapers published once 
every day. 

There is food for thought here. Especially when we consider our 
own country with its twenty millions of Catholics and only one daily 
Catholic newspaper! There is food for thought here both for our Cath- 
olic leaders and our Catholic people—and not the least for these latter, 
who by uniting in support of the Catholic publications that are being 
edited now, could give reasonable grounds to our Catholic leaders 
for extending farther Catholic action and Catholic influence in the field 
of journalism! 


QUEER THINGS HAPPEN 


The Benedictine Abbey of St. Paul in Carinthia, Austria, is so poor 
that it was forced to sell some of the treasures of its library. The 
United States has acquired some of these through the purchase of the 
Vollbehr collection. 

And so the Congressional Library at Washington will possess a 
most beautiful and precious proof of the reverence with which the 
Catholic Church has always regarded the Sacred Scriptures and a 
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tangible refutation of the age-old calumny that the Church kept the 
Bible from the people until Luther set it free. 

For this treasure is a complete Bible, printed at Mainz, in 1454 or 
1455, by Johann Gutenberg, the inventor of printing, that is, twenty 
years before Luther was born. 

The volume is described as a triumph of typographic art. Its 
illuminations, masterful imitations of the work of the monastic artists, 
are alone sufficient to make it priceless. Europe may well regret that 
she has lost one of her chief heritages. 

The wealth of genius which Gutenberg and hundreds of other Cath- 
olics devoted to the multiplication and ornamentation of the Bible, and 
of which this volume is a magnificent specimen, can have but one ex- 
planation. They held the Sacred Writings in pious esteem, and this 
in turn was the fruit of the Church’s teaching and example. Guten- 
berg’s Bible, then, can hardly fail to free thousands of Americans from 
the spell of Luther’s fable that the Catholic Church hated the Bible and 
forbade its dissemination. 


THAT EDUCATION BILL AGAIN 


Some things have transpired that make us think again of the old 
Reed-Towner-Smith-Capper-Robison Education Bill, that, chameleon- 
like, has gone through many changes, but fundamentally remains the 
same objectionable bill, intended to give the Federal Government an 
iron-hand power in educational matters and incidentally throw them into 
politics. 

The first event that looks decidedly bad was the fact that in Port- 
land, Oregon, permission to build a Catholic school in a certain district 
was denied. True, they said religious prejudice was not the cause of 
the refusal; they considered simply that putting up such a school in 
the district would cause property values to depreciate. But the strange 
thing is that only once before was a similar permission denied, and that, 
too, was in the case of a Catholic school. 

The second event was the fact that the National Education Asso- 
ciation, which poses as a semi-official body, and of which many Cath- 
olics are members, called upon the Masons of the Southern Jurisdiction 
to lay the corner stone of their building in Washington. Now it’s known 
that the Masons of Washington are not only sponsoring but are work- 
ing tooth and nail to have the Education Bill pass, with the purpose of 
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forcing every child into the public schools. Their magazine, published 
in Washington, is rabid on the subject. 

The third thing that comes to our notice is a bulletin published by 
the Office of Education of the U. S. Department of the Interior, en- 
titled: Digest of Legislation Providing Federal Subsidies for Educa- 
tion. One of the arguments used by those who advocate a Federal 
Department of Education is that the Federal Government is doing and 
has done little or nothing to aid the States in educational needs. 


Now this Digest reveals that the Federal Government has granted 
to States and Territories altogether over one hundred and ten million 
acres of land for school purposes of various kinds, and that it has 
appropriated and disbursed to the same for educational needs over three 
hundred and twenty-two million dollars. 

The famous educational bill, under some name or other, will come 
up again. It is not needed. It is not for the best interests of education. 
It will mean more and useless taxation. 


A HERO’S DEATH 


An heroic figure has passed away in the death of the leper priest 
of Makogia, in the Fiji Islands, Father Francis Xavier Nicouleau, S.M. 

Like Father Damien, he became a martyr to missionary duty after 
six years’ confinement in the company of four hundred lepers, experi- 
encing the awful tortures of the horrible disease. 

Father Nicouleau was born in France in 1865, and at the age of 
twenty-eight sailed as a Marist missionary to Oceania. In 1913 he 
offered himself to replace the chaplain of Makogia, Father Schneider, 
who was lost at sea. After nine years at the post he found himself 
broken in health, and with clear symptoms of the dread disease. Three 
doctors corroborated the fact, and it became the duty of one to inform 
Bishop Nicholas that the law required the priest be returned now, not 
as a chaplain, but as a victim. 


It is stated that when the news was brought to the priest he raised 
his voice and chanted the Magnificat in resignation. Like the other 
lepers, Father Nicouleau had a hut of reeds with a primitive chapel, 
where he said his Mass daily as long as he was able, served by a leper 
whose legs had been amputated, and who crawled about on his stumps. 
In a small workshop he made artificial limbs for his companions. His 
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weakened body gave play to the disease, and for a year he was a pitiable 
sight. 


SILENT GROWTH 


In the life of the Ven. Father Passerat, C.Ss.R., whose cause of can- 
onization has been introduced, we read the following little incident. 

During a visit he paid to Saint-Trond, the Belgian novitiate—at that 
time he was already advanced in years—he taught a graceful lesson to 
two novices whose activity was rather excessive. 

“Come with me into the garden,” he said to them; and then, stop- 
ping before a flower bed, he gave one of them this curious order: 
“Bend down, put your ear to these flowers, and listen. . . . Do 
you hear anything ?” 

“No,” the novice replied. 

“And still, ’tis certainly growing!” 

“Oh, yes,” said the young man; “but you can’t hear plants growing.” 

“Nor can you hear virtues growing either,” Father Passerat retorted 
with a smile. “Perform your acts of virtue quietly, then,” he went on, 


“and don’t bother finding out what progress you are making. Progress 
is noiseless and gradual.” 


THE HEART OF GOD 


Tis a lonely Heart, it has waited long 

For the sound of prayer, for the voice of song, 
For welcome footsteps that seldom come, 

The aisles are silent, the air is dumb. 


’Tis a patient Heart, while the taper gleams, 
Thru the desolate gloom, like a light in dreams, 
Hoping and yearning for some bright day, 
When souls awakened shall pass that way. 


’Tis a forgiving Heart, the world grows cold, 
Women are restless and men are cold, 

Oh! if they knew what a peace It brings, 
The Heart of God! Of Christ our King!! 


—Bro. Reginald, C.Ss.R. 
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Catholic Events 


The Sixth National Eucharistic Congress of America was for- 
mally opened at St. Cecilia’s Cathedral, Omaha, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, September 23, with a solemn pontifical votive Mass, which was 
celebrated by the Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States. His Grace, Archbishop Beckman of 
Dubuque, preached the sermon. 

During the services a letter from His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, 
in which he bestowed the apostolic blessing upon the Congress, was 
read by Msgr. Fumasoni-Biondi. Many prelates and hundreds of 
priests attended the services. The letter said in part: 


“With more than ordinary pleasure We have learned that the 
Priests’ Eucharistic League, which is so thriving and vigorous in 
the United States of America, has formed a plan which could not 
but receive, for its execution, the favor and support of the Bishops, 
—the plan, namely, of holding at Omaha, Nebraska, the Sixth Na- 
tional Eucharistic Congress and at the same time the convention of 
the League itself. . . 

. “While earnestly imploring for you the divine assistance, 
We heartily congratulate you and all those who have in any way 
done or shall do their part in the furtherance of the Congress. 
Among these we are pleased to mention our beloved son, George 
Cardinal Mundelein, archbishop of Chicago, whose presence will 
enhance the solemnity of this occasion with the grandeur of the 
Roman purple. Likewise, our venerable brother, Joseph Schrembs, 
bishop of Cleveland, who as patron of the League in the United 
States, has had so large a share in organizing the Congress and 
making it a success. Nor can We pass over in silence the energetic 
bishop of Omaha, who with his clergy and a select group of ad- 
visers, devoted himself wholeheartedly to the perfecting in every 
detail of the arrangements which insure for the Congress the de- 
sired results.” 

Catholics from all parts of America gathered in Omaha on 
Monday, September 22, as non-Catholics riveted their attention on 
the central mystery of our Faith, the Blessed Eucharist, when the 
Congress got under way. From the moment that His Excellency, 
Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, and his official party arrived 
in Omaha, a spirit of deep spiritual significance swept over the 
entire city. 

The civic reception Monday night in the Aksarben Coliseum 
found every seat in the huge structure filled. It is estimated that 
the crowd totaled nearly twenty thousand adults. Notables from 
every walk of life and race and creed were present to hear Mayor 
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Richard Metcalfe, of Omaha, and Governor Arthur Weaver, of 
Nebraska, speak glowingly of their respect for their fellow-Catho- 
lics in sincere messages of welcome. 

It is predicted that the Congress will bring at least 100,000 
visitors to Omaha. At the opening meeting of the diocesan directors 
of the Priests’ Eucharistic League every state in the Union was 
represented. 

* * * 


In his message to the Mexican Congress, read at the opening 
session, President Ortiz Rubio, of Mexico, pledged his administra- 
tion to respect and cause to be respected the liberty of religious 
belief. He said: 

“As Chief Executive, in defense of what is only a theory, namely 
the separation of Church and State, I can never fail to be interested 
or pretend to ignore the religious aspects of the iife of society in 
Mexico. No collective activities should pass unnoticed by the gov- 
ernment, because the government is nothing if it is not the national 
administrator. Therefore, whatever may be the convictions of those 
who govern, they have the duty always to be mindful of the diverse 
tendencies of those whom they govern. 

“By this I mean that it is to be the purpose of the Chief Execu- 
tive of the nation to respect and cause to be respected liberty of 
religious beliefs which is guaranteed by our fundamental charter, 
and in this regard, no person under my administration shall be 
made to suffer by reason of his faith or of his worship.” 

In this address he insists on the enforcing of existing laws, 
According to the Excelsior, one of the leading newspapers, the 
message was acceptable to both Liberals and Catholics. 

Almost at the same time comes a news report that two sons of 
President Rubio are on their way to Los Angeles, to attend a 
Catholic College there. 

* * * 


Two cablegrams received in New York during the past week from 
Archbishop Nouel of Santo Domingo, state that as a result of the 
hurricane that swept over the Dominican Republic, four churches 
and four parishes have been destroyed, and Catholic schools, asy- 
lums and hospitals have been reduced to ruins. Three thousand 
people have been killed and fifteen thousand injured, the Arch- 
bishop added. 

The Rt. Rev. Aloysius Willinger, C.Ss.R., Bishop of Ponce, 
Porto Rico, has cabled to the Rev. Frederick J. Toomey, Secretary 
of the Catholic Porto Rican Child Welfare Association at New 
York, to send one thousand dollars for Santo Domingo emergency 
relief. This fund is to be used in relieving especially the needs of 
children suffering from the disaster. 

The Catholic Medical Mission Board is likewise sending large 
supplies of medicines and concentrated foods to the Bishop of 
Santo Domingo, for the relief of the hurricane victims. According 
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to the Rev. Edward F. Garesche, Director of the Board, additional 
contributions are still needed, as a great many people were injured, 
so contributions will be gratefully received by the Board from those 
who wish to aid in this work. 

* * * 


A plea for a crusade to purge the American theatre of indecency 
was made by Msgr: Michael J. Lavelle, rector of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, and Director of the Catholic Theatre Move- 
ment, in a radio address over station WLWL recently. He declared 
that only healthy public opinion can change the present and alto- 
gether too frequent shows of the salacious type. He did not favor 
censorship, but advocated a general boycott by all healthy-minded 
persons of indecent stage productions. ° 


* * * 


The Rt. Rev. Samuel Alphonsus Stritch, Bishop of Toledo, who 
has been named Archbishop of Milwaukee, is a native of Nashville, 
Tenn., where he was born on August 17, 1887. At the time of his 
consecration as Bishop of Toledo, in 1921, he was the youngest 
member of the American Hierarchy, a distinction that came to him 
in recognition of his profound learning and administrative ability. 

He completed his studies, with the doctorate in philosophy and 
theology, in Rome, and was ordained in 1910. On his return, after 
serving as assistant pastor and pastor in Memphis, he was ap- 
pointed secretary to Bishop Byrne, of Nashville, in 1916; a year 
later, he was made chancellor of the diocese and superintendent of 
parochial schools. 

* * * 


Premier Mussolini is submitting to the Italian Cabinet a law 
proposing that September 20th, the anniversary of the entry of 
Italian troops under Garibaldi in 1870, be abolished from next 
year’s calendar of holidays, and that its place be taken by February 
llth, the anniversary of the signing of the Lateran Treaties which 
marked the reconcilation between the Holy See and Italy. 

* * * 


With the announcement of the completed program for the 10th 
Annual Convention of the National Council of Catholic Women, 
to be held in Denver, Colo., from Sepember 28th to October 2nd, 
it was revealed that the national presidents of five organizations of 
Catholic women and the representatives of ten others will attend 
the meeting. 

* * * 


Sisters engaged in teaching in the diocese of Detroit will be 
given a course in health education during the next three years, 
through a program sponsored by the Catholic Study Club of 
Detroit, and indorsed by Bishop Gallagher. Regular classes will 
open November Ist, and 1,600 nuns from 110 local convents, rep- 
resenting fifteen Orders, will take the training. 
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The Knights of Columbus have appropriated a fund of $25,000 
for the relief of drought sufferers in the Middle West and of the 
victims of the hurricane in Santo Domingo. 
* x * 

Owing to the great growth of the city of Rome in recent years, 
the Pope has ordered the erection of twenty-five new churches in 
the Eternal City. The work is in charge of Cardinal Marchetti 
Selvagiani, who was for many years Auditor of the Apostolic 
Delegation at Washington. The Cardinal declares: “I feel very 
much in this work the usefulness of my experiences in America, 
when I was Auditor of the Apostolic Delegation. The necessities 
of parish life in these days differ very much from those of past cen- 
turies, and on this point the model for parish life organization can 
be found precisely in the United States, in Ireland and England.” 

* * * 

The Rt. Rev. Christian Schreiber, who, since the signing of the 
Prussian Vatican Concordat, has been temporarily at the head of 
the newly created Berlin Diocese, was enthroned as Bishop of 
Berlin. The ceremony occurred at St. Hedwig’s Church, hereafter 
to be known as the Cathedral. The see of Berlin has not been occu- 
pied by a Catholic bishop since the time of the so-called Reforma- 
tion, when Bishop Mathias von Jaglow left the Church to follow 
Luther. 

* * * 

Urging all parents to “afford their children a Catholic education, 
rather than enter them in institutions where Christ is denied and 
neglected,” Cardinal Hayes, of New York, addressed more than 
1,300 persons, including over 100 priests, at the exercises dedicating 
the Christian Brothers’ Novitiate at Barrytown, N. Y. 

Referring to the Christian Brothers’ Novitiate, Cardinal Hayes 
asserted that here “students are not educated for themselves, but 
are trained for others.” He likened the teaching of the Brothers to 
“a battle for the Kingdom of God.” “It is not a battle of blood- 
shed,” he said, “for it is carried on in the classroom. Here, at least, 
God is acknowledged and loved, but in many classrooms of the 
nation, He is not known, and even denied.” 

* * * 

The All-India Conference of Catholics, constituting the first 
concerted action by Catholics to make a united and effective repre- 
sentation to the government regarding Catholic demands and 
wishes, was held at Mangalore, India, with an attendance of 50 
delegates, representing 22 dioceses and 10 Catholic organizations. 

Resolutions adopted demanded representation at the Round 
Table Conference on India to be held in London in October; the 
insertion into the new Indian constitution of statutory safeguards 
for the unhampered exercise of the Catholic religion as well as the 
others; freedom to open and maintain Catholic schools; and the 
representation of the Catholic community on the legislative council 
and in other government departments. 





Some Good Books 





Bread of Heaven. Spiritual Growth in 
Jesus Through Holy Communion. By 
Rev. Mother M. Boncompagni Ludovisi, 
R.S.C.J. 456 pages. Prayer book size. 
Silkk markers. Illustrated. Imitation 
leather, $2.50. Leather, $3.50 and up. 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. 

I have spoken of this book elsewhere 
in this issue and commended it. This 


book will, of course, be especially useful 
to nuns and religious; but lay-people, 
who are frequent Communicants, will 
find it exceptionally welcome. The print- 
ing is very good: clear, readable type on 
a clean white paper. 


Catechetical Methods. Standard Meth- 
cds of Teaching Religion. For use in Sem- 
inaries, Novitiates, Normal Schools, and 
by all Teachers of Religion. By Rudolph 
G. Bandas. xx(Bibliography) and 314 
pages. Published by Joseph F. Wagner. 
New York. 

As the title shows, we have here a book 
for the teacher. Everybody who has the 
obligation and privilege of teaching Cate- 
chism or Religion has some time or other 
felt some dissatisfaction with the meth- 
ods used. It may be that difficulties are 
presented by the class,—it is too large or 
too mixed or it is lacking in the necessary 
preparation,—or it may be that difficul- 
ties arise from circumstances, as for in- 
stance, that the children are obliged to at- 
tend other schools where instruction is en- 
tirely non-religious or even, as it happens, 
anti-religious; or the difficulties arise from 
one’s own personality or education. 

But whatever the difficulty, I think, 
that it would be very profitable to look 
over the standard methods now in use. 
Each has some advantage, and one or the 
other may meet your own needs. At least, 
it is stimulating to see how others are do- 
ing the same work. 

Now just this is what Father Bandas 
offers us in this volume,—a very good re- 
view of the various recognized methods. 
Besides this there are six general chapters 
on the content and the objectives of all 


catechetical teaching. These are full of 
suggestive material. One feels at every 
turn that one is sitting at the feet of a 
master who knows how to present the 
salient features of the various methods. 
The bibliography, lengthy and well classi- 
fied, would by itself, suggest this; the 
study of the book will deepen this impres- 
sion. 

Before you start to work this year, 
Fellow-teacher, try to have a look at 
Father Bandas’ book. 


St. Joseph: Beloved of God and Men. 
By the Rev. P. J. Chandlery, S.J. Pub- 
lished by B. Herder, St. Louis. 146 pages. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This little book on St. Joseph reminds 
one of a mosaic. It is composed almost 
entirely of the sayings of Scripture and 
the Saints about St. Joseph. They are 
grouped under five titles and strung to- 
gether with a more or less connected nar- 
rative. The five titles are: I. Dignity and 
Honor of St. Joseph. II. Patronage of 
St. Joseph. III. Powerful Intercessor and 
Protector. IV. Model of Virtues. V. De- 
votion to St. Joseph. There is an intro- 
duction of three pages on: St. Joseph’s 
Cult Long Delayed. 


Lovers of St. Joseph will appreciate 
this book as a devotional aid. And priests 
will find in it much to be used in sermons 
and instructions. 


The King’s Series for Children. Book 
I. The Eternal King. Book 2. The Chil- 
dren’s King. Book 3. The Sacrifice of 
the King. Book 5. The King’s Court. 
Book 6. The King’s Realm. By Rev. 
W. J. Reamers, C.Ss.R. Sands and Co., 
London. Price, 20 cents. 


In the September issue of THE Licuo- 
RIAN we spoke of Book Four of this series 
and quoted largely from it. This gives a 
good idea of the method and manner of 
these books. Anybody that is dealing 
with children will find them very useful. 
And the children, I feel sure, will be glad 
to read the books. 








Some Good Books 





Catholic Moral Teaching in Its Rela- 
tions to Medicine and Hygiene. By Dr. 
George Surbled. Freely translated from 
the French by the Rev. Hubert J. Egge- 
man. Vol. I. 


The Human Organism in Health, Dis- 
ease and Death. Published by B. Herder 
Book Co. 310 pages. Price, $2.50. 


For many years Dr. Surbled’s four vol- 
ume series has enjoyed considerable pop- 
ularity among priests and theologians. It 
ran through a number of editions in the 
original French and translated into the 
German by Drs. Sleumer and Wilke, en- 
joyed two or three more editions. Father 
Eggeman. presents us with a translation 
of Vol. III of the original series, as Vol. I. 
He intends to bring out the remaining 
volumes in the course of time. 


These facts ought to. be commendation 
enough for the book. A survey of the 
table of contents discloses, at once, the 
fact that here the priest will find consid- 
erable light thrown on problems, not at 
all or only briefly touched upon in man- 
uals of Moral Theology. 


It will be of good service to priests and 
also to seminarians as side reading to their 
manuals. Only one thing strikes a person 
and it is that the book has a decided for- 
eign flavor in parts and as the editor him- 
self remarks, has some antiquated ma- 
terial. However this does not seriously 
‘mpair its general usefulness. 


I Can Read Anything. By Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J. Published by the Queen’s 
Work Press. St. Louis, Mo. Pamphlet, 
38 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


“All Right. Then Read This,” con- 
tinues the title. And it is what I would 
say to you, too. It is a very interesting 
and straightforward discussion of that 
attitude which is so common today. And 
young people here work out the problem 
for themselves. Get the pamphlet and 
give yourself a chance to think. 


Ballad of the Golden Squaw. By Sister 
M. Fides Glass, B.F.A. Paper cover. 16 
pages. Published by the Squaw Press. 
Ortanna, Adams Co., Penna. Price, 55 
cents. 


In lines that run very smoothly, Sister 
M. Fides tells us the story of Mary Jem- 
ison, the white girl who was stolen by 
the Seneca Indians from her Pennsylvania 
home, on her wedding morning, and was 
forced to live the remainder of her life 
with the Indians. It is a touching story 
that the beautiful lines embellish. The 
text is done by hand, so that the booklet 
is a work of art with appropriate scroll- 
ings and illustrations. 


The King’s Banner. A Handbook of 
Religion in Verse. By Andrew Klarmann, 
Ph.D. Litt.D. Published by F. Pustet 
Co., Cincinnati. 97 pages. Price, $1.25. 

To put the teachings of our faith is not 
an easy task. Father Klarman has suc- 
ceeded quite well. He has maintained a 
simplicity of diction and a flowing rhythm 
that will make his verses easy to remem- 
ber. Thus they may be sure as an aid 
in the teaching of religion. 


The Months With Mary. By Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J. (Pamphlet No. 27.) 47 pages. 
Published by the Queens Work Press, 
St. Louis. Price 10 cents. 


Father Lord presents us with twelve 
short readings or meditations on Our 
Lady applied and adapted to each month 
of the year. They are very beautiful and 
will be a source of delight and pleasure 
to all who use them. 


Religions of the World. A Chart. Cate- 
chetical Series No. 7. By P. J. Sontag, 
S.J. and L. A. Doyle, S.J. 


This is a very useful one sheet leaflet 
showing geographically when the various 
religions of the world began, with sta- 
tistics as to their extent. Such charts will 
be very welcome to teachers and those in- 
structing converts. 








Lucid Intervals 





In the American advance during the 
final days of the war a sergeant ordered 
a colored private to go into a dugout and 
clean out any of the enemy who hap- 
pened to be there. The colored soldier 
blanched a bit, swallowed his Adam’s ap- 
ple, and then said to his corporal, “If you 
sees two or three men come a runnin’ out 
dat hole, don’t shoot de first one!” 


Never break your bread or roll in your 
soup.—Etiquette hint in English paper. 


“Not many fellows can do this,” said 
the magician as he turned his Ford into 
a lamp post. 


The novice at trout fishing had hooked 
a very small trout and had wound it in 
until it was rammed against the end of 
the pole. 

Pupil: What do I do now? 

Instructor: Climb up the rod and 
stab it. 


“My girl,” said Gumm, “is a decided 
blonde.” 

“Ves,” said Boyle, “I was with her 
when she decided.” 


“Shay, offisher, where’s the corner?” 
“You're standing on it.” 
“Sno wonder I couldn’t find it.” 


The Sister—‘Captain Randall proposes 
in this letter. I wonder if he really loves 
me—he’s only known me a week.” 

The Brother—‘Oh, then, perhaps he 
does!” : 

Captain—So you're going to spend the 
rest of the afternoon in a steamer chair? 

Seasick Blonde—Why yes, if nothing 
else comes up! 


Wrecked Motorist (opening his eyes) — 
I had the right of way, didn’t I? 

Bystander—Yes, but the other fellow 
had a truck. 


“Really, Bill, your argument with your 
wife last night was most amusing.” 

“Wasn’t it, though? And when she 
threw the ax at me I thought I’d split.” 


An old gentleman walked up to a small 
boy who was sitting on the curb trying 
to eat an exceedingly large watermelon 
but was not making much headway. 

“Too much watermelon, isn’t there, 
Sonny ?” 

“No suh, boss,” responded the small 
dark boy, “not enouf mouf.” 


- 


In a negro school there was one boy so 
black that even the other pupils called 
him “Midnight.” This was all very well 
until a new pupil only a few shades light- 
er than he entered the school. On being 
called this nickname by the new pupil, 
“Midnight” got huffy. 

“Lissen heah! Don’ you call me no 
midnight. Yo’s about half-past leben 
yo-se’f.” 


Mrs. Jones had arranged to meet her 
husband at a certain store. After stand- 
ing about for some time she grew im- 
patient, and thinking that he might have 
forgotten to meet her, she called him up 
at his place of business. Supposing Cen- 
tral had given her the right number, she 
exclaimed: 

“Hello, Frank! Is that you? I’m near- 
ly dead.” 

“Well, madam,” came the reply, “I 
guess you have the wrong man. I’m an 
undertaker and I want them entirely 
dead.” 


Brown: “What made you start clap- 
ping your hands when that woman 
stepped on your foot in the crowded 
car?” 

Barlow: “I was dozing, and I thought 
my wife was giving a musicale and was 
signaling that it was time to applaud.” 


The traffic cop had gone through a 
hard day when he saw a most erratic 
auto driven by a woman. 

“Hey, iady,” he roared, “use your noo- 
dle, can’t ya?” 

She looked bewildered. “My goodness, 
where is it? I thought I had pulled and 
pushed everything in the car.” 





Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the edu- 
cation of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 

Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered 
up by our professed Students for the founders and associate found- 
ers of Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the 
donors are credited with their share of the works performed by the 
students after they have become priests. 


Denver, Colo.) 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
(Fresno, Calif.) 1,258.50 

Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.) 2,008.00 

Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,573.47 

* * * 

Burse of St. Joseph, $709.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $1,507.50; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,968.75; Burse of St. Thomas, 
Apostle, $211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, 
$506.00; Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; 
Burse of Holy Family, $22.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, $2,026.44; Burse of St. Peter, $247.25; Burse of St. Alphon- 
sus, $43.00; Burse of St. Anthony, $405.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop 
Neumann, $4,172.00; Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Knoxville), 
$2,100.00; Promoters’ Burse of the Sacred Heart, $2,574.12; 
Mary Gockel Burse, $12.00; Father Nicholas Franzen Memorial 
Burse, $70.43. 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 
$ 














Bonksz 


FOR EVERY DAY AND EVERY MOOD 











AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 
By Katherine J. Mullany. 
Price, $1.75. 


ETHICS: A Class Manual 
By Paul J. Glenn. 
Price, $2.00. 


CONFESSION AS A 
MEANS OF SPIRITUAL 
PROGRESS 
By Rev. P. Scharsch, O.M.I. 
Price, $1.75. 


UPON THIS ROCK 
By Rev. F. J. Mueller. 
Price, $2.00. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Vol. V. Period of the Ren- 


aissance and Reformation 
By Rev. F. Mourret, S.S. 
Price, $4.00. 


DAN’S WORST FRIEND 
By R. E. Holland, S.J. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE CRIMINAL 


By Henry A. Giesert. 
Price, $3.00. 


IN XAVIER LANDS 
By Neil Boynton, S.J. 
Price, $1.25. 


} -————— 





RAGAMUFFIN 
By Ruth Irma Low. 
Price, $1.00. 


THE LAY APOSTO- 
LATE n 

By Rev. J. J. Harbrecht. 
Price, $3.50. 


THE CHRISTIAN LATIN 
LITERATURE OF THE 


FIRST SIX CENTURIES 
By Abbe Bardy. 
Price, $1.35. 


FOOL’S PILGRIMAGE 
By Herbert Scheibl. 
Price, $2.00. 


RETREATS FOR CATH- 
OLIC GIRLS AND 
WOMEN 


By Rev. Paul Stiegele. 
Price, $1.50. 


TWELVE YEARS IN 
THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


By J. L. Stoddard. 
Price, $3.00. 


CHRIST’S OWN 
CHURCH 
By Martin J. Scott, S.J. 
Price, paper, 50¢; 
cloth, $1.50. 
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